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souls, for salvation is begun in all that truly re- 
ceive the good tidings of it.” 
J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp ” 


Isaac Coates’ Visit to the Seneca Indians. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

“Ninth Month 15th, and first of the week. 
Have not went much out of the house to-day ; 
sat down with the young men at their usual 
time of holding their meeting, which to me, and 
I believe to others, was a solid strengthening 
time. A little after night, Joshua Sharpless 
went out of the house, and just as he came in, 
the trap-door of the cellar being open, he stepped 
in it and fell with the back of his head against 
one of the joists or sleepers, and so down into the 
cellar. We all made what haste we could down; 
finding him stunned and senseless, we were ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, got some camphor, bathed 
his temples and other places, so that in about 
two or three minutes he came to, so as to speak, 
but knew not that anything was the matter, or 
where he was, for a considerable time. At 
length his understanding returned, but could 
not all the evening recollect falling, being a 
good deal hurt. Getting away from here as soon 
as we proposed, looks doubtful ; but it is a great 
comfort to us to find him as well as he appears 
to be. Went to bed, and I slept with him in 
some hopes he may be better in the morning. 

“16th. Joshua quite as well as we could ex- 

ct, but not fit to travel. This day we have 
Pad a visit from five or six Indian chiefs, who 
stayed with us the most of the day, and appeared 
very much pleased in being in our company and 
viewing a map which we had with us; soon got 
to understand it so that they could point out al- 
most any of the rivers and lakes. About noon 
Cornplanter came and brought us a quarter of 
venison and two pigeons ; offered to send some of 
his people to pilot us to Buffalo, but we could 
not tell him when we could go; not knowing 
when our friend would be able to travel. About 
the middle of the afternoon they all took an 
affectionate farewell of us for the present. 

17th. A fine day, Joshua appearing some 
better. Eighteen or twenty of the Indians came 
to see us and bid us farewell. About 1 o'clock 
we set off, Halliday Jackson bearing us com- 
pany. We took an affectionate farewell of our 
other two friends after an uniting opportunity 
just before parting. Rode about four miles up 
the river, through middling good land, to the 
house of one of the old chiefs who was with us 
yesterday, who had his horse standing hitched 
ready to pilot us up the river to a small settle- 
ment of Indians. On riding along we discovered 
they had the day before opened and cut the path 
wider and better, for several miles, just on our 
account. On our way we passed a new settle- 
ment made this summer by Halftown, on some 
most excellent land, where he lives; has cleared 
and fenced two or three acres and got it in with 
corn and vines. After crossing the river we 
rode to another chief’s house, where there are 
several cabins, and pitched our tent and lodged 
on the river bank. They were very kind to us 
in their way, gave us two very good squirrels ; 
this being ten miles up the river. 

18th. Being a rainy morning we set off, 
having Sunfish and Halliday Jackson for our 
guides, which we found to be very useful to us 
before night, it being a very wet day, and much 
of the way so swampy and difficult that we should 
have been much beset without them ; and abund- 
ance of the way through the wilderness is so 
stopped up with windfalls of timber, and abund- 


ance of itso large in low grounds, and fell one on 
another for a mile together, which to a stranger 
would seem altogether impassible; many of 
which, with great difficulty, we have to jump 
our horses over, and perhaps in mud half leg 
deep, and many of them so large no horse could 
leap them. We went up the river three miles, 
and then took up a valley about twelve miles, 
down which a creek of about the size of one 
branch of Brandywine runs. Excellent good 
land all the way up it, being abundance of Su- 
gar-maple, Beech, Ash, Birch, and Bass. I think 
I have seen Sugar-maple in abundance that were 
three feet over, and near one hundred feet high ; 
the other timber in proportion. We then as- 
cended a very high mountain, good land up it, 
and on the top still good—being covered with 
very heavy, lofty timber, some of which is White 
Pine, some Poplar, and the other as before men- 
tioned. Before we ascended the mountain we 
came to the heads of springs within a few perches 
of each other, some of which run into the Alle- 
gheny and some into the Cattaraugus—the former 
of them empties into the AHegheny and Ohio, 
the latter into Lake Erie and so down the river 
St. Lawrence. In some places abundance of 
wild cherry, three or four feet diameter, per- 
haps sixty, and some eighty feet to the first limb; 
but as I do not intend to give a minute descrip- 
tion of the land, water and timber; only to give 
a sketch of what appeared remarkable, suftice it 
to say that in this day’s ride (which was a wet 
one through abundance of swampy land) I think 
the land was generally good and heavy loaded 
with timber. This day’s ride twenty-four miles; 
and pitched our tent by a spring amongst lofty 
timber, and just after we got our fire made, and 
tent raised, it began to rain very fast and was 
an exceeding wet night, accompanied with a 
great wind or storm, insomuch that we heard 
the trees falling almost all around us. Oursitua- 
tion appeared to be somewhat trying, but as we 
had no alternative, soon composed ourselves and 
went to sleep. 

“19th. Being likely for a fair day we set off, 
though the bushes were very wet, and rode to 
Lake Erie, twenty-seven miles; pitched our tent 
on the margin thereof. We passed some very 
bad swampy road in the morning, the timber and 
land much as yesterday. Almost all the way, 
so far as I have come through the New York 
State, there appear to be very few stones; but 
after riding eight or ten miles this day, we came 
to abundance of the most beautiful poplar trees 
I have ever seen ; and about one mile before we 
crossed Cattaraugus River, we came into a Bot- 
tom of very rich land, wherein abundance of 
black walnut stands, many of them three, four, 
five and perhaps some six feet diameter, and 
sixty or seventy feet to the first limb. Crossed 
Cattaraugus, being ten miles from our lodging, 
and rode ten more to an Indian village ; stopped 
a while with them, but as their chief was not at 
home we soon left them and rode seven miles 
through a low piece of land heavily timbered 
with Hemlock, Sugar-maple, &c., to the lake 
as aforesaid, which to be sure at first view ex- 
hibited a grand prospect here in the wilderness, 
appearing both as to motion and sound like the 
ocean; had a good supper of chocolate, cooked 
by Halliday, who is yet with us, got a comfort- 
able night’s sleep, and early in the morning for 
the first time heard a wolf howl. 

20th. Rode twenty-eight miles down the lake 
on the beach or margin thereof, to the mouth of 
Buffalo Creek ; crossed it in a boat and swam 
our horses over, it being a very deep channel 
about thirty or forty yards wide, and lodged at 


Joseph Ellicott’s head-quarters, he being the prin- 
cipal surveyor or superintendent of the Holland 
Company’s business; were kindly entertained 
free of cost. This day’s ride down the lake was 


a delightful journey, affording such a variety of 
prospect of the wonderful work of nature ; some 
places the land at the margin of the lake ap- 
peared to be pretty level; in most others there 
was a wall on our right hand in many places 
fifty, some sixty and some near if not quite one 
hundred feet high, and almost perpendicular,” 


The Holland Land Company is several times 
mentioned in Isaac Coates’ Journal. It was in- 
timately connected with the settlement of West- 
ern New York. 

In 1791, Robert Morris purchased of the State 
of Massachusetts large bodies of land in Western 
New York, the title to which had been ceded to 
that State by the State of New York. The 
whole amount purchased was estimated at about 
3,800,000 acres. 

By several conveyances made in 1792 and 1793, 
Robert Morris conveyed about 3,300,000 acres 
of these lands to trustees for certain residents in 
Holland. Although these deeds of conveyance 
were given to three distinct companies of pro- 
prietors, their interests were so closely blended, 
several of the same persons having large interests 
in each of the three different estates; that they 
appointed one general agent for the whole, who 
managed the concerns of the tract generally, as 
though it all belonged to the same proprietors; 
simply keeping his accounts separate, and ap- 
portioning the expenses pro rata, so the whole of 
the proprietors came to be spoken of collectively 
as the Holland Company. 

The contract made by Robert Morris included 
the extinguishment of the Indian title to the 
land, which. was effected at a council of the 
Seneca Indians, held at Genesee, on Genesee 
River, in 1797, excepting thereout certain reser- 
vations which remained in the possession of the 
Indians. 

Joseph Ellicott was appointed principal sur- 
veyor, and commenced his operations as soon 
after the settlement of the title as he could make 
the preliminary arrangements. 


(To be continued.) 
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Axsovt the time of the invention of the tele- 
scope, another instrument was formed which 
laid open a scene no less wonderful, and re- 
warded the inquisitive spirit of man with a 
discovery which serves to neutralize the whole 
of the argument. This was the microscope. 
The one led me to see a system in every star; 
the other leads me to see a world in every atom. 
The one taught me that this mighty globe, with 
the whole burden of its people, is but a grain of 
sand in the high field of immensity; the other 
teaches me that every grain of sand may harbor 
within it the tribes and the families of a busy 
population. The one told me of the insignifi- 
vance of the world I tread on; the other re- 
deems it from all its insignificance—for it tells 
me that in the leaves of every forest, and in the 
flowers of every garden, and in the waters of 
every rivulet, there are worlds teeming with 
life, and numberless as are the glories of the 
firmament. * * * By the one there is the dis- 
covery that no magnitude, however vast, 18 
beyond the grasp of the Divinity; but by the 
other we have also discovered, that no minute 
ness, however shrunk from the notice of the 
human eye, is beneath the condescension of his 
regard.— Dr. Chalmers. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Westtown. 


The first term in the new building after its 
completion has passed, and the second one com- 
menced under favorable auspices. 

The immunity from serious sickness or acci- 
dents of any kind, up to the present time, are 
causes for reverent gratitude. The exterior ap- 
pearance of the structure has fully equalled the 
expectations of Friends engaged in its erection, 
and has been favorably commended by others 
not members of the Society for the absence of 
useless Ornaments, as well as for its substantial 
and enduring appearance; whilst the interior 
arrangements are found to be well adapted to 
the various purposes for which they were de- 
agned. By the removal of some trees in the 
girls’ grounds, a fine view to the west has been 
obtained, and it is thought by some that similar 
pleasant prospects of the distant hills to the 
east and south can be had by the removal of 
only a few trees in these directions. These 
vistas will add much to the attractiveness of 
already attractive Westtown. A number of 
shade trees and shrubs have been planted this 
autumn in different parts of the grounds— 
among them a group of eight Japan Maples on 
the south side, in front of the girls’ end of the 
building, which, when in leaf, with their varie. 
gated foliage continuing throughout the summer 
and autumn, will be a pleasant feature in the 
landscape. They are of low growth, not exceed- 
ing six feet—generally three or four feet in 
height. Our late valued friend, Dr. Charles 
Evans, expressed in the Committee his objection 
to having too much shade around the building. 
Sunlight and openings to see out and upwards 
are very desirable, and are perhaps as much in 
place as trees undoubtedly are in theirs. The fact 
of there having been subscribed and nearly all 
paid in, the large sum of $300,000—mostly by 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting—is 
commendable; also, that the addition of $10 
per session for board and tuition has not pre- 
vented the application for admitting as many 
pupils as can be accommodated—there being at 
present about 300 scholars in the building.* 

Scarcely three. and a half years have elapsed 
since ground was broken for the erection of the 
large structure now so favorably completed, 
giving rise in the reflective mind to feelings of 
gratitude to Him, who, we humbly believe, still 
condescends to rule and to reign in the hearts 
of all who in sincerity look to Him for guidance 
and support in all their movements. Whilst 
thus remembering our outward blessings, the 
desire has arisen that spiritual ones may “not be 
withheld, as on them alone the value and future 
usefulness of the institution must rest. The 
late Joseph J. Lewis, of West Chester, near the 
close of a long life (a considerable portion of it 

in public, and who, after an absence of more 
than fifty years, gladly returned to the Society 
by a suitable and sincere acknowledgment) 
said, that the impressions made upon his mind 
by the preaching of Thomas Scattergood at 
Westtown, when he was about eight years of 
age, had never been effaced. 

The venerable and beloved poet, John G. 
Whittier, speaks of Westtown in a private 
letter, as “a place where the principles and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends have 
always been upheld and maintained.” The 


desire that it may always continue to be so is 
felt by many. 

The following passages taken from a letter 
written by a member of North Carolina Ye: urly 
Meeting, not long since, manifest that such feel- 
ings of interest are not confined to members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting:—‘<I do feel a 
deep interest and earnest solicitude for West- 
town Boarding School. Oh! may those dear 
Friends who have the care and management of 
it be strengthened and encouraged to continue 
to ask wisdom from above, and to have their 
spiritual eyes so anointed with the eye-salve of 
the Kingdom, that they may be able to discern 
between the precious and the vile. That the 
school may be kept in its ancient purity. That 
the innovations that have crept into our beloved 
Society and made such depredations, may not 
be permitted to get in and then divide and 
scatter, as it has, whenever it has been allowed. 
It seems to me that the enemy is watching for 
opportunities to insinuate himself in some way 
or another to mar the beauty and good order 
that has been maintained. Oh! saith my soul, 
may you be on the watch and stand firm in the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, in maintaining 
the principles of Friends in their ancient purity. 
That whilst there has been much good done in 
that school, there may be much more.” 


Wee, 


and when to stay at home, when to speak and 
when to be silent. At the same time they may 
claim to be ministers of the Gospel. 

It is true that the written gospel may be 
preached by the letter-learned with great flip- 
pancy of speech, but without power to convert 
the soul. Instances are recorded in the New 
Testament of individuals being filled with the 
Holy Ghost for a special purpose ; but these did 
not receive it, except as administered by Him 
who gave it. Divine Grace represents the oil 
the wise virgins had in vessels wherewith to trim 
their empty lamps. This, no one mortal can 
communicate to another, as was instanced in the 
parable of Jesus—“ Lest, said the wise, we have 
not enough for ourselves and you.” 










P. R. G. 
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Keep in Moderation. 


In speaking of the harm done to the cause 
they wish to promote by those advocates, who 
indulge in extravagance of language or action, 
The Christian Advocate relates the following 
anecdote. 





“Just prior to the late war a conversation oc- 
curred between two ministers. One said to the 
other: ‘You and I agree in our sentiments, and 
if | am correctly informed you utter your senti- 
ments unequivocally, and you keep the peace 
with your congregation. Even if they don’t 
agree with you, they come to hear you. You 
preach abolition, don’t you ?” 

‘O, yes, every body who hears me knows that 
I am in favor of the abolition of slavery.’ 

‘Well, I can’t keep the peace with my people. 
They are nearly all down upon me now, and 
they say that as soon as the time comes around 
to vote they will vote me out of my place, and 
I cannot understand it.’ 

‘Well,’ said the minister first addressed, ‘I 
will come around sometime and hear you, and 
if I can see any thing which accounts for the 
general dislike which all parties have of your 
preaching I will frankly tell you.’ 

When a suitable occasion came the visit was 
paid; the visiting brother arriving during the 
first prayer. After the usual appropriate sup- 
plications for a public congregation, the pastor 
said, ‘And, now, we commend unto Thee the 
condition of four millions of our fellow-creatures 
ground down under the iron heel of slavery. 
We know, O Lord, that there are some people, 
even in this congregation, so low, base, and 
mean, that they don’t like to hear Thy servant 
pray for the slaves; but, O Lord, all the powers 
of hell, much less such mean tyrannical spirits as 
those which we have to contend with here, can’t 
close Thy servant’s lips. He will pray for the 
slave if he dies on his knees,’ and much more of 
the same kind. He was taking advantage of a 
prayer addressed to the Deity, and using Billings- 
gate against the people who were there, and who 
were unable to reply or defend themselves 
Afterward his friend told him that though he 
was an abolitionist, during that prayer he almost 
sympathized with the other side. The peculiarity 
in this brother was constitutional. Everywhere 
he went he broke up congregations, though he 
had great natural abilities. He denounced all 
offenses, whether against God’s law or simple 
propriety, in the unvarying tone of harsh male- 
diction. Yet this man could have uttered the 
same ideas with moderation and candor, and 
carried his congregation with him. Force is not 
the equivalent of violence, nor are earnestness 
and maniacal excitement convertible terms. 
‘Enthusiasm does it ; fanaticism overdoes it.’ ” 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 






Christians agree in the matter of this being a 
Divine positive command of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But they do not agree that Christians 
should look upon themselves as being called 
upon to go irrespective of a special call to the 
work. “Go—go,” is insisted upon by some, 
while the needful requisites to the preaching of 
the Gospel are left out of sight. The command 

» “Tarry ye at Jerusalem till ye be endued 
with power from on high,” is construed to mean 
that a willing mind constitutes the fitness and 
readiness ; saying, Yes, I will go. Then, with 
purse prepared or made up, and the written 
gospel in hand, they start out into the world, 
protessedly to baptize in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Scriptural 
facts in the case are these—that without waiting 
upon the Lord to know his will, and witnessing 
the soul-cleansing operations of his Word divid- 
ing asunder between thing and thing, and giv- 
ing a clear discernment as to the thoughts and 
intent of the heart, how futile would be all at- 
tempts to convert the world. 

Professing Christians should be careful not to 
belie their profession. To preach Christ with 
an apprehended aim to obey and to please Him, 
by claiming authority from Him, but without 
being prepared and commissioned by Him, never 
did nor never will establish Truth in the view of 
nations. No man hath a right to claim that he 
is empowered to do that of which Christ himself 
is the author and sole distributor in the saving 
of souls. The Apostle declared, “By grace are 
ye saved through faith; and not of yourselves: 
it is the gift of God.” “For it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” Therefore it is through faith in 
the cleansing operations of the Holy Spirit, that 
power and efficacy is felt in the healing of every 
malady that may infest the soul. The scriptural 
injunction is, “ Be ye clean that bear the vessels 
of the Lord.” Such as believe not in the secret, 
immediate influences of the Holy Spirit may 
mistake as to time and place, both when to go 






















































*A fourth edition of the History and Catalogue has 
been nearly, if not quite completed, and it is hoped, 
will soon be issued. 
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Consistency. 

The following incident illustrates the import- 
ance of those who represent the Society of 
Friends, being in themselves consistent exam- 
ples of the proper effect of its principles. 


“In the Twelfth Month, 1797, our friend 
Thomas Scattergood, from America, inclined to 
have a meeting with the inhabitants of Litch- 
field ; the town hall was applied for as the most 
suitable place; the bailiff seemed willing, but it 
being wanted on a First-day morning, he did 
net chose to consent without leave trom the 
Dean. Two young men went to him, who con- 
versed with him some time on the subject, but 
could not prevail to obtain the hall; however, 
another place was procured, and a satisfactory 
meeting held. The people of the town repro- 
bated the conduct of the dean and bailiff, many 
speaking to them afterward of their unchristian 
conduct. 

“A few days after, the following letter was 
sent, addressed to Thomas Robinson, Birming- 
ham, without any signature : 

“‘Dear Sir,—In consequence of a meeting 
held by persons of your profession, in the city of 
Litchfield, [ am induced, from motives of good 
esteem, to lay before you and your friends the 
alleged reason by which you were not accom- 
modated with the hall of this place. 

“*The Quakers are a people few like to com- 
bat with, and the Dean of this place, whether 
from prejudice or not (shall not say, of course,) 
will oppose where opposition in point of prin- 
ciple is the pretext ; and, therefore, to ask favors 
from a man whose principles of religion are 
diametrically opposite to yours, requires men 
sound in your doctrine, solid and sedate in de- 
portment, and wisdom equal to the task ; instead 
of which, I fear the two young men appointed 
were not at all qualified with a branch of so 
dignified a character, which their insufficiency 
in point of giving answers, clearly proves. They 
were too much like ourselves in both deport- 
ment and manners to avail, and their counten- 
ances not even tinged with that overpowering 
awe which so very eminently characterizes many 
of your persuasion. I therefore mention this 
with desires, that should a like opportunity offer 
itself, you would appoint men of that order, 
whose appearance will not only request, but de- 
mand. Therefore, with sincere desires for the 
further preservation of every Christian denomi- 
nation, but particularly those whose integrity of 
heart is the dictator of every action,—I remain 
a friend to sincerity, and the reverse to the 


hypocrite. R. A. 
Litchfield, January Ist, 1798.” 


sinpeqeeEGrigpmemeteng 
Many of the rules which we with great labor 
committed to memory in our school days are 
gradually suffered to fall into the mind’s back- 
round, and gradually to be wholly forgotten. 


t is well that it is so. The learning of them 
served a good purpose. It taught us at that 
time to fix the attention and to hold the mind 
to its work upon a given task. It prepared the 
way for the time when we should clearly under- 
stand the matters with which the rules were 
dealing, and could afford to forget the rules be- 
cause we did not need them longer. It would 
be a clog upon the mind’s free and healthy 
action if we had to carry with us all the 
apparatus and machinery by which our powers 
had been trained. It would be as if the house 
must always have the ladders and scaffolds 
standing around which aided so greatly in its 
building. They were means, not ends, and may 


well disappear.—Selected. 
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WHO HAVING BYES SEE NOT. 
First Traveller : 
Below the burning earth, 
Above the blazing sky, 
My throat is parched, my heart is faint, 
Would God that I might die. 


Second Traveller : 

I’ve journeyed all the day 
Beside a pleasant stream, 

Where lilies bloom among their pads, 
And quiet cattle dream. 

A fruitful, tranquil land, 
Men call it Arcady, 

And I will show thee where it lies, 
If thou wilt come with me. 
* * * * *% 


First Traveller : 
Where is that pleasant land ? 
My heart is beating cold; 
Methinks the journey there is long, 
For one so weak and old. 


Second Traveller : 
“Where is that pleasant land !”” 
Dost thou not hear and see 
These cheerful sounds and lovely skies? 
Lo, this is Arcady. 


First Traveller : 
No, nothing can I see 
But these same brazen skies, 
Nor hear, except from dusty grass, 
The insects’ mournful cries, 


Second Traveller : 
Those choral sounds so sweet! 
Those skies so soft and blue! 
Couldst thou not see some time ago 
How lush the grasses grew ? 
I cannot make thee hear, 
I cannot make thee see, 
And yet I know beyond a doubt 
That this is Arcady, 
—Katherine Pyle, in “‘ The American,” of Philadelphia. 
SELECTED. 
CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 
Storm on the midnight waters. The vast sky 
Is stooping with the thunder. Cloud on cloud 
Reels heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shook by some warning spirit from the high 
And terrible wall of heaven. The mighty wave 
Tosses beneath its shadow, like the bold 
Upheavings of a giant from the grave 
Which bound him prematurely to its cold 
And desolate bosom. Lo, they mingle now— 
Tempest and heaving wave, along whose brow 
Trembles the lightning from its thick fold. 


And it is very terrible. The roar 
Ascendeth into heaven, and thunders break 
Like a response of demons, from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempests—yawning o’er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark! the cry 
Of the strong man in peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky ; 
As the rent bark one moment rides to view 
On the tall billows, with the thunder-cloud 
Closing around above her like a shroud. 


He stood upon the reeling deck. His form 

Made visible by the lightning, and his brow 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, 

Told of a triumph man may never know— 
Power underived and mighty. “ Peace, be still.” 

The great waves heard Him, and the storm’s loud 

tones 

Went moaning into silence at his will ; 

And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away 

Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 

Changing upon the pinions of the wind 
To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. 


Dread Ruler of the tempest! Thou before 
Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm ; 

To whom the waves do homage round the shore 
Of many an island empire! If the form 

Of the frail dust beneath thine eye may claim 
Thine infinite regard! O breathe upon 

The storm and darkness of man’s soul the same 

Quiet and peace and humbleness which came 

O’er the roused waters, where thy voice had gone 

A minister of peace—to conquer in Thy name. 


—J. G. Whittier. 
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MY SPRINGS ARE ALL IN THEE. 
Unto the hills eternal 
My longing eyes I lift; 
Through wintry clouds or vernal 
There is an azure rift. 
My faith-illumined vision 
Sweeps o’er the crystal sea 
Into the fields Elysian, 
“My springs are all in Thee.” 


In Thee, exhaustless Fountain, 
Source of all life and power, 

From out Thy holy mountain 
My strength comes every hour. 

And Thou alone canst keep me, 
A channel deep and free, 

Through which Thy love flows richly, 
“My springs are all in Thee.” 


O’er sorrow’s roughest billow 
In darkness Thou wilt guide, 
Thy promises my pillow, 
Under Thy wings I hide ; 
I joy in meditation, 
My comfort is in Thee; 
Thou art “ my expectation,” 
““My springs are all in Thee.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


—_——.3¢- 


Mistaken Eyesight. 


In some cases there is a constant tendency of 
the eyes to deceive and make mistakes—so 
much so that it is necessary to allow for the 
deception, and make a thing crooked in order 
that those who look upon it may believe it is 
straight. For example, a tall column, if made 
perfectly straight in its sides, would appear to 
us to be slightly concave, or smaller in the 
middle than at the top and bottom. Hence the 
Greeks in making their Doric columns were 
obliged to swell them a little in the middle, and 
thus make them appear straight. 

A similar deception is practised on the eye 
in making the letter S, both ends of which are 
supposed by many people to be alike; but 
when it is turned upside down we at once see 
the difference, for the lower end is made 
larger than the upper, and when it is re 
versed this difference seems exaggerated, and 
appears greater than it really is—(Sg). 

A long horizontal line deceives the eye. The 
front of the Grecian Parthenon, which is one 
hundred and one feet, three and a half inches 
long, curves upwards two and one-eighth inches 
in the centre, and then appears perfectly level to 
the eye. If it were level it would appear to sag 
in the middle. So the building all through is 
distorted a little, that it may appear to be 
correct. The straight columns lean inward a 
little, that they may appear to stand wee 
true and plumb. ‘The corner pillars dust still 
more, and the corners are made with broader 
angles, that they may appear to be right-angled. 

Now all these, and many similar facts, show 
that the human eye is not to be depended upon 
in all respects; and that a thing which seems to 
man’s eye to be just right is quite sure to be a 
little wrong. That which looks to be straight is 
crooked, while that which is really mathemati- 
cally straight and” correct, appears crooked. 
The world’s eye is perverted. It does not see 
things just as they are. There is a little varia- 
tion, a slight perversion, and if we do just right 
we shall be quite sure of having the appearance 
and reputation of doing wrong. A man, then, 
must choose between doing right and seeming 
right. If he does right, he will not seem right. 
If he is determined to seem right, he will be 
obliged to swerve from the paths of exact 
righteousness. Man’s natural eyes are not more 
perverted than the eyes of his understanding. 
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Through all the ages of human history the men 
who have feared God and wrought righteousness 
have been under constant reproach as wrong- 
doers. Their acts have been misunderstood, 
their motives have been misrepresented, and 
they themselves have suffered reproach as evil 
doers, for doing what was the will of God. 


The Guahivos, 


In the number for Twelfth Month, 1887, of 
Timehri, a journal issued in British Guiana, is 
an interesting description of a visit paid to one 
of the tribes of aboriginal Indians who inhabit 
the thinly settled country east of the Andes and 
near the headwaters of the river Orinoco. It 
is but seldom, in these days of commercial and 
colonizing enterprise, that a traveller has such 
an opportunity of seeing a people almost unaf- 
fected by the influences of modern civilization. 
The writer of the account, E. A. Wallace, 
says :— 


“During the revolution in New Granada, in 
January, 1885, my business of plant-collecting 
being prevented by want of mules and muleteers, 
owing to the revolutionary authorities having 
stronger claims on their services than I had, I 
was led by curiosity to visit San Martin. This 
village, which is situated near the head of the 
river Meta, (a tributary of the Orinoco) and 
about twenty leagues from the slopes of the 
Andes, bears the worst name for fever of all the 
towns and villages in the neighborhood, and on 
this account has hardly ever been visited by 
foreigners. I was therefore very agreeably sur- 
prised to find it the cleanest and apparently the 
healthiest place that I had visited. The in- 
habitants appeared to be well-to-do, and what is 
rather strange in this part of South America, 
not a single ‘beggar could be seen. 

“While exploring the neighborhood, I heard 
many tales of a strange tribe of Indians called 
Guahivos, who were living on the river Ariare, 
about a hundred and fifty miles distant, some of 
whom occasionally visited San Martin. Having 
a little leisure, I determined to pay these Indians 
a visit, and finding on enquiry what articles of 
negotize would be likely to please them, I loaded 
my saddle-bags and started quite alone, followed 
by many an Adios from my acquaintances in 
the village, who never expected to see me 
again. 

“The little that was known of this people was 
gathered from a few Indians who had occasion- 
ally visited San Martin for purposes of barter. 
The Spanish Conquistadores had never subju- 
gated them, and it was commonly reported that 
no one had ever visited their habitations. As I 
held the same opinion as “ Walking Stewart,” 
that no tribe of people would wantonly injure 
one who unreservedly threw himself upon their 
hospitality, the gloomy forebodings expressed 
by my friends in San Martin had ‘but little in- 
fluence upon me. It was useless to look for a 
guide—nor did I want one. Their villages were 
known to be on the left bank of the river 
Ariare, which runs past San Martin; I had 
therefore only to ride down the broad savannah, 
keeping the forest of the Ariare on my right 
hand, and I must eventually arrive at my 
destination. 

“T set out from San Martin riding a good 
mule, and taking with me sufficient food for a 
few days, armed also with a double-barrelled 
breech-loader and a revolver, more as a means 
of obtaining food and as a protection against 
wild beasts than any defence against the In- 


dians. After six hours’ riding I reached the 
last cultivation of the Columbians, where there 
lived a family engaged in the business of stock- 
raising—the only occupation on these glorious 
plains so well suited for it—and here I passed 
the night.” 

“Game was in abundance, and I had no 
difficulty in procuring more than I could eat. 
Each night the grass was my couch, as it was 
safer to sleep in the open plain than to sling a 
hammock in a belt of forest, since pumas and 
jaguars abound wherever the trees afford them 
a shelter. About noon on the fourth day I 
reached a small village of the Indians, deserted 
apparently at my approach. Having tied up 
my mule, I took out a few strings of beads, and 
looked about for any trace of a human being. 
On peeping into the adobé hut, which was very 
dark and clouded with smoke, I discovered an 
old woman, very infirm, with a sick child in a 
hammock. To each of these I gave a string of 
beads, with which they were evidently pleased ; 
but they were apparently scared, and it was not 
possible to make them comprehend anything 
by means of signs. Soon two younger women 
came in, and these also received a string of 
beads. With them I succeeded better, and they 
brought me a piece of cassava bread. Presently 
the others came in by twos and threes, till they 
numbered about thirty. All the men carried 
bows and arrows, and some a long blow-pipe in 
addition. The arrows were about seven feet 
in length and were furnished with a very for- 
midable head consisting of a blade of bamboo, 
as sharp as a razor, and from twelve to 
fifteen inches in length, by two inches in width, 
appearing capable of making a fearful wound. 
Fortunately I had made enquiries in San Martin 
as to what the Indians particularly fancied, 
and had accordingly provided myself with some 
pieces of steel to strike on flint, some roughly- 
made metal arrow-heads, and some red and blue 
handkerchiefs. To all the women I gave beads, 
but with the men I could make but little head- 
way, until an old man, who was evidently their 
chief, arrived. Him I propitiated with a piece 
of steel and an arrow-head, with which he was 
childishly pleased. The others now crowded 
round, and to every man I gave some trifling 
present. Our only means of communication of 
necessity was by signs, which they were very 
quick to interpret. They were extremely curious 
about my coat, feeling it all over, and looking 
at it inside and out. 

“This encampment is a few hours’ journey 
above the junction of the rivers Ariare and 
Gaviare, and is situated at the edge of the belt 
of forest bordering the former stream. No one 
stopped in the houses at night on account of the 
mosquitoes: some betook themselves to the grass 
of the savannah; some to the trees, among 
which they slung their hammocks, high up out 
of reach of these pests; others, among whom 
was myself, slept on a sand-bank by the river- 
side. 

“T stopped six weeks with these Indians, who 
treated me with the greatest kindness. They 
lived on game, of which there was an abundance, 
fish, which they killed with bows and arrows, 
and maize, cassava and plantains. Besides these 
they ate several fruits which they procured 
from the forest, and among these I noticed the 
seed of a palm, known in British Guiana under 
the name of Durabana, from which “ bush 
chocolate” is made. 

“Their clothes were made of the inner bark of 
a tree, very tough and very close in texture; 
they called it taka-taka. The men wore a small 


lap of this material; but the women made use 
of a piece about four feet square, which they 
drew across the body under one arm, and then 
fastened over the other shoulder, thus giving 
themselves the appearance of being clothed in a 
sack which had been cut open along the bottom 
and one side. Men and women were all more 
or less painted in red and blue, especially 
about the face, chest and arms. 

“ They are a rather short race, but very sturdily 
built, the muscles of their arms being very finely 
developed. They are of a more decided red color 
than any other tribe I have seen. They are ex- 
ceedingly good shots with the bow and arrow, 
and are very skilful in killing the turtle, 
which they shoot in the following manner : 
when a turtle is seen floating on the surface of 
the water, they shoot an arrow high into the air, 
and this arrow, falling with great power and 
velocity, pierces the shell of the animal. These 
arrows are fitted with a loose head, triangular 
in shape, very heavy, and made of some ex- 
tremely hard wood. This head is attached to 
the shaft by a long piece of twine, which is 
wound several times round it, and, as the turtle 
dives, the shaft becomes detached, and floating 
on the surface of the water, informs the hunters 
of the movements of their prey. Their skill 
in this mode of shooting is really surprising. 
Except those who had been to San Martin, 
none had seen fire-arms; and they marvelled 
greatly over the hole that a bullet from my 
revolver had made in the stem of a tree, and 
were even more amazed when I brought down a 
couple of muscovy ducks, right and left, with 
my breech-loader. 

“The men wore pieces of reed, about four 
inches long, passed through the ears, nose and 


lower lip, giving them a very grotesque appear- 


ance. These people are evidently a race of 
hunters and probably a warlike race, as they 
seemed to have no industries. At the same 
time they appear to be a temperate race, as 
during my visit they did not have any drunken 
— ‘which they would surely have done on 
such a (to them) great occasion, if such orgies 
were at all in vogue.” 

“T obtained from them a curious powder, 
which is taken like snuff, and which has the 
effect of making them drunk. It produces, 
besides, the effect of opium, as they were evi- 
dently in a happy state while under its influence. 
This substance, which seems to be prepared from 
a gum, is called Yopa, and is very volatile—its 
virtues being lost in a few months.” 

“ Nothing happened to mar the peacefulness 
of my visit, and we parted with many expres- 
sions, or rather signs, of friendship. I gave 
them all the little things I could spare, and 
they loaded me with arrows, hammocks, and 
other curiosities, until my mule and myself 
looked somewhat like a travelling caravan. 
The chief sadly wanted my coat, but this was 
more than I cared to part with. Kingsley 
mentions the Guahivos in “ Westward Ho!” as 
belonging to the earth-eating tribes, but I saw 
nothing during my visit that would corroborate 
his statement.” 


a 


Dear Friends,—For our gatherings and meet- 
ings in the name of Jesus have we suffered im- 
prisonment and spoiling of goods, and stoning 
and beating, and shedding of our blood and life 
itself; so they have been purchased at a dear 
rate. Therefore all in the power of God keep 


your testimony in the name of Jesus for im 


George Foz. 
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Oriental Lights. 


“For They are Few.”—The case of the spies 
whom Joshua sent from the south country into 
Palestine, and those that he sent to Ai, illus- 
trates how universal it is for Orientals to over- 
estimate or to underestimate difficulties and 
dangers. To sit down and count the cost before 
any important action is not one of their charac- 
teristics. They do almost nothing in a calm and 
deliberate manner. Although men and women 
in years, they are still in many respects simply 
children,—impulsive, passionate, and reckless of 
health, property, and life. Time and again I 
have conversed with men who were ready to un- 
dertake some difficult task, which, I was certain, 
was not in their power to accomplish. They 
were guided, not by reason, but by imagination. 
To illustrate how common it is for Orientals to 
act before deliberating, I may mention, what in- 
deed is a thing of not infrequent occurrence in 
that country, that thirty or forty of the principal 
men of Beit Jala, an important village near 
Bethlehem, called upon me, stating that they 
were in trouble with their authorities, and that 
they wanted to “renounce their religion and 
adopt the American religion.” This, in their 
estimation, was equivalent to changing their 
nationality. “To adopt the American religion” 
would make them American subjects. Their 
story was a long one, but after a while I per- 
suaded them to wait and consider the matter, 
and call again the next week. By that time the 
affair was over, and they had settled back into 
their old ways. In some cases, what I have in 
mind should be described as thoughtlessness, in 
others-as recklessness. Unfortunately it enters 
also into moral actions, such as truthfulness and 
honesty. That an Oriental will lie as soon as 
speak the truth is a common remark, and one 
which experience confirms. Charity leads us to 
feel that the Oriental mind does not comprehend 
clearly the distinction between right and wrong. 
When, however, Orientals sin, nothing is easier 
for them (if they are found out), than to repent; 
that is, by words, manner, and solemn promises. 
Both in their sinning and in their repenting, the 
weakness of their moral character appears.— 
S. Merrill, in S. S. Times. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Balloonists in Danger—On the 20th of the 
Eighth Month, a party of three persons ascended 
in @ balloon from a military station in Belgium. 
The breeze was blowing from the southeast, but 
when a certain height was reached, the balloon 
encountered a contrary current, and passing 


over Antwerp, drifted seaward. The Scheldt 
was crossed twice, and the eronauts thought 
they were travelling west, when in reality they 
were drifting to the North Sea. At 2 a. m. the 
lights of fishing boats were perceived, and the 
fishermen shouted that they were drifting to 
sea. Ballast was thrown out, but at dawn (5 
A.M.) the balloon descended once more, and the 
car touched the water. All the remaining bal- 
last was thrown out, and the balloon ascended 
for a short time; but catching sight of a steamer, 
the party descended, and were rescued by a 
boat despatched by the steamer; and were 
landed at Dunkirk on the 22nd. The balloon, 
relieved of its weight, again ascended, and when 
last seen, was travelling towards the Scottish 
coast. 

Breaking Glass by Electricity.—In making 
window glass, the glass-blower first blows out a 
large cylinder, the bottle-shaped end of which is 
cut out by draining out of the pot a thin thread 
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of semi-fluid glass, which is quickly wrapped 
around the cylinder, heats the part it comes in 
contact with, and a crack is made by touching 
the place with a cold iron. In place of this 
method, in some factories, a fine wire is wrapped 
round the cylinder at the place where the fracture 
or cut is desired, and the ends of the wire con- 
nected with a small galvanic battery. The wire 
speedily becomes white hot from the current of 
electricity passing through it; and then a single 
drop of water on the heated glass causes a clean 
breakage. 

The “ New Process” Flour Manufacture.—The 
Southern Workman contains an account of the 
flour mills of Minneapolis, which describes the 
“New Process” of making flour by crushing 
the wheat instead of grinding. This is effected 
by passing it through successive pairs of chilled 
iron rollers, grooved with varying fineness and 
at varying angles. 

They are arranged in seven grades, with seven 
pairs in each set, so that the grain is broken 
forty-nine times. After each grinding, or “ re- 
duction,” it is raised again to the top of the 
mill, to pass through the “diamond reels.” These 
are long cylindrical frames, covered with bolting 
cloth of canvas or silk, of all grades of fineness, 
of from 18 to 157 meshes to the square inch. 
The central part of the grain of wheat is softest 
and most easily ground. The harder layer, 
which adheres so obstinately to the inner coat 
of the bran, is, however, the best and most 
nutritious part of the wheat. To save this 
“middlings,” separate it from the poorer flour 
and purify it from the bran, is the triumph of 
the “new process.” 

After all its forty-nine crushings, the “ mid- 
dlings,” now reduced to a coarse flour or meal, 
is still dark with obstinate specks of bran. In 
a frame of fine bolting cloth, through which the 
middlings flour can pass, but gradually, it is 
shaken and shaken. The persistent bran particles 
have one weak point which proves fatal to them. 
They are lighter weight than the particles of 
flour—“ like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away.” A delicately adjusted fan creates a 
suction above the frame, and as its shaking 
tosses the brown and white atoms into the air, 
the light-weights are caught up by the whirlwind 
and whisked off on a horizontal current into a 
chamber where blanketed shelves await them, 
on which they can finally settle as must “dust 
to dust.” 

One more most “ intimate enemy” remains to 
be disposed of. This is the wheat germ, which, 
indispensable as it is from the vegetable’s point 
of view, is quite otherwise from the baker’s, 
making the bread “sticky.” It has passed with 
the middlings through all the ordeals of the 
reels and rollers. But, like the bran, it has one 
weakness at least decisive—not lightness, but 
softness, a set of smooth, white, innocent-looking 
porcelain rollers rightly set, have no effect on 
the gritty little middling bits——which indeed 
roughen them in time—but gently press the 
tenderer germ out of shape so that it is rejected 
by the silken meshes. 

And now, having stood all tests, the “ mid- 
dlings” hastens to its last “reduction.” This is 
effected by no “new process,” but between such 
primitive “ burr-stones” (barring some improve- 
ments in size and perhaps otherwise) as burred 
away over the falls of St. Anthony half a 
century ago. We were shown one handsome 
pair of “violet flint” stones, imported from 
France at a cost of $800. The seventeen other 
pairs used in the mill are of the American white 
flint. 


After the burr-stones, the very best grade of 
flour gets one more going over in a cylinder 
set with whirring knife-blades, supposed to make 
it lie more lightly, without lumping. Then, 
nothing can excel the fineness of the wheat. To 
keep it always up to the standard, a bakery is 
constantly running in connection with the mill, 
putting the flour every hour to the “ proof of 
the pudding,” which, as is well known, is “in 
the eating.” If any loaf falls below the mark 
in the opinion of the expert taster, the fault ig 
not laid to the baker, but sought for in the 
machinery, which may somewhere need repair 
or readjustment. 


Lava Soil—The pulverized lava soil in the 
voleanic island of Hawaii, when irrigated, ig 
found to be extremely productive. This is sup- 
posed to be due to the presence of a much larger 
proportion of phosphates and nitrogen than is 
contained in most soils. To the same cause 
is ascribed its durability. Another advantage 
which it possesses is its good natural drainage ; 
so that it is found to be peculiarly adapted to 
growing the sugar-cane, which is extensively 
cultivated there. 

Extraordinary Memory.—Professor White, in 
the Chautauquan, says that a woman who isa 
member of Howard Crosby’s congregation in 
New York, has been writing out from memory, 
without a note, her pastor’s sermons after hear- 
ing them. She has written out some 2000 ser- 
mons in the past 25 years, and Dr. Crosby 
declares that she never omits a conjunction or 
article, and follows him even in his Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew expressions. 


Force of a Fungus.—The extraordinary force 
exerted by growing fungi was shown the other 
day in a New Hampshire village. It was no- 
ticed that a cone about seven inches in diameter 
was rising in the middle of an asphalt walk. 
Beneath it a mushroom was discovered, which 
had cracked and raised a solid stretch of asphalt 
two inches in thickness. 

The Army of Bears.—The peasants of the 
villages in the Russian Government of Olonets 
are expecting great things from the sports 
men’s detachments which have recently been 
introduced into the army. It appears that the 
district is overrun with bears, and that, in a 
number of villages, the inhabitants are literally 
afraid to go out of their own four walls. The 
cattle which had been grazing on the meadows 
in the vast forest surrounding the district have 
all been devoured; there is neither horse nor 
bull to be found with which to plow fields, and 
not a peasant dares turn out for the gathering 
of the annual harvest of mushrooms and berries 
in the woods. A sportsmen’s detachment has, 
however, been ordered to the district, and it is to 
be hoped that the beleagured moujiks will soon 
be rescued from their uncomfortable position in 
a district encircled and overrun by bears.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

The Loon or Great Northern Diver—In the 
summer of 1887, I spent a few weeks on the 
borders of Trout Lake, St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y. This beautiful little island-dotted lake, 
some three miles long, has been inhabited for 
years by three or four pairs of loons. There 
they lay their eggs and rear their young, and 
there I found a good opportunity to study them. 
On one occasion a small party of us discovered 
anest. When we were yet a good way off, the 
wary sitter slid from sight into the water, darted 
along beneath our boat, and was far out into 
the lake before she came to the surface. The 
nest, simply a little cavity in dry muck, was on 
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people, and every one of her citizens should take 
pride in sustaining this reputation. Every such 
crime as this lessens the reputation. No matter 
how guilty the men were of the offenses charged 
against them, they had a right to a fair and impar- 
tial jury; then, if pronounced guilty, they should 
have paid the penalty of their crimes; the fact that 
a man has committed a capital crime justifies no 
man or set of men in taking the law into their own 
hands and inflicting that punishment which the law 
reserves to itself. 

“Besides being radically wrong, lynch-law is a 
dangerous precedent to establish. The more fre- 
quently such crimes are committed in a community, 
the more careless will men become in investigating 
the circumstances surrounding murders, arsons, &c., 
and innocent men will often be in danger of losing 
their lives at the hands of enraged mobs.” 


Murders Produced by the Use of Alcohol.—In an 
article on Homicidal Mania, by Dr. George H. 
Savage, in the Fortnightly Review for Tenth Month, 
the use of alcohol is mentioned among other causes 
which lead to the development of this homicidal 
tendency. The author says: 

“ Murders are often committed as the result of the 
loss of control produced by drink, and I need only 
refer to each assize for cases in evidence.” 

“Murders are often the result of delirium tre- 
mens: in this disorder the senses are often per- 
verted, and friends’ faces appear to be like those of 
foes, and the painful sensory impressions may drive 
the patient into a state of frantic panic in which 
murder of a wholesale or general character may 
occur. In more chronic alcoholic poisoning the 
senses may be more deeply affected, and from these 
uneasy feelings the patient may believe that he is 
being conspired against. 

“Once I saw a foreman of works who was fully 
persuaded that the workmen, whom he did not sup- 
port in a strike, were in league against him; and it 
would have been a dangerous thing to have allowed 
him to continue with these surroundings. 

“Tn another case the uneasy feelings led to ideas 
of conspiracy and plot, and this to a belief that 
some one was doing all this to get rid of the husband 
of a pretty wife. The same one was soon identified 
as the doctor, of whom the patient became danger- 
ously jealous. As soon as a man becomes deluded 
as the result of chronic alcoholism, he is a very 
dangerous man. The one peculiarity of nearly all 
insanity drink is the general moral weakness pro- 
duced; so that lying, dishonesty, immorality, and 
malignant ingratitude are the results.” 


the ruins of an old muskrat house, not more 
than eight or ten inches above the water. There 
were two very dark eggs in it—never more than 
two are found in the nest of the loon—nearly as 
large as those of a goose. 

The time of sitting, as I was informed, is four 
weeks. Wilson says of the loons that “they 
light upon their nests;” but a careful observer, 
who had several times seen the female make her 
way from the water to her nest, told me that 
they shove themselves to it on their breasts, 
yery much as they push themselves in the water. 
I was also informed that the young are never 
fed upon the nest, but are taken to the water 
on the back of the mother, where they remain 
and are fed for a time, and then are launched 
upon the waves for life. At this age one can 
row up to them and take them in the hand, 
which they delight in giving hard nips with 
their long and limber bills; but when a month 
old they seem as wild and cunning as their 
parents.—S. P. Cheyney, in Century. 


Pure Ice.—Pure ice can only be produced 
from water free from impurities, and ice for 
domestic or surgical purposes should never be 
collected from ponds or streams which contain 
animal or vegetable refuse, or stagnant and 
muddy contents. 


Geology of the Bermuda Islands.— At the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila., Professor 
Heilprin communicated some of the results of 
his exploration of the Bermuda Islands, made 
last summer in company with members of his 
geological class. 

After describing the geographical position of 
the islands, he stated that they extend northeast 
and southwest for about twenty miles. They 
are surrounded by a coral reef, which, on the 
south and east, approaches them in places to 
within a few hundred feet and is exposed at low 
tide, but which on the north and west is fully 
nine miles distant and always submerged, with 
the exception of a portion known as North 
Rock. Vessels can only reach the islands 
through an opening at the southeastern section 
of the reef, opposite St. David’s Light. The 
land itself encloses three bodies of water, of 
greater or less extent, the general ascertained 
depth being 14 fathoms. 

The land is uniformly low. The greatest 
devation on the island does not exceed 260 feet. 
The rocks and soil are formed of carbonate of 
lime. The highest points are simply due to the 
action of the wind and surf on the denuded and 
decomposing coral growths, the elevations, oc- 
curing where the wind has been active in piling 
up the sand. When sections are made, lines of 
stratification are found in the very thin layers 
known as paper sheets. In these strata various 
land shells are found imbedded, proving con- 
clusively that they have been covered by the 
wind-drifts. The ordinary soft rock, in process 
of removal, or when required for building 
material, is sawed into blocks and allowed to 
harden in the sun. In many places, however, 
harder material, called by Dana the base rock, 
is found. The bottom of the lagoons is every- 
where covered with a fine, pulpy, white ooze, 
composed of the remains of foraminifera and 


disintegrated rock material. 
——_———— 2s ——__. 


Items, 


Southern Denunciation of Lynching.—-The Durham 
(N.C.) Daily Plant (Dem.) says:— 

“The news of the lynching of three Negroes at 
Oxford on Saturday night, should cast a gloom over 
our entire State; the people of North Carolina have 
@ reputation of being a peaceable, law-abiding 































































Penance.—“ While I was in San Salvador I saw a 
strange sight in the street one feast day. A man 
was undergoing penance by crawling from one 
church to another. Both churches were in the 
same street, and the distance between them was 
about half a mile. 

“The man had on a white suit of light under- 
clothing, and a white cap was drawn down over his 
face. He crawled on his elbows and knees, and in 
the middle of the street, over the irregularly laid 
jagged stones. 

“One or two women stayed with the man and 
spread pieces of cloth to soften somewhat the hard- 
ness of the road. What was his sin I did not learn.” 

The Christian Advocate publishes the above, and 
adds the judicious comment, that if the man had 
the spirit of the publican who cried Lord, be merci- 
ful to me a sinner, this penance was not needed. If 
without that spirit, it could do no good. 

























Masonic Ceremonies in the Erection of a Methodist 
Meeting-house—In laying the corner-stone for a 
Methodist meeting-house recently, the ceremonies 
were conducted by the Masons. This action is con- 
demned by the New York Advocate, a leading 
Methodist Journal, on the ground that no human 
society should be allowed to participate in the re- 
ligious services of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


A Large Gift.—Daniel Hand, of Clinton, Conn., 
has presented to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, more than one million dollars, the income 
from which is to be used in the education of Ne- 
groes in the Southern States. The circumstances 
connected with this gift are interesting. D. Hand 
was a native of Connecticut, and at the breaking 

























out of the war of the rebellion was in business in 
Charleston, S.C. As he retained his allegiance to 
the General Government, he was obliged to go 
North, and the property which he could not convert 
into cash, he left in charge of his clerk, George 
Williams, with instruction to use it according to 
his judgment. Williams proved a faithful steward, 
and invested in Pine lands, which advanced much 
in value. Hand, supposing his property had been 
confiscated by the Confederate Government, allowed 
more than twenty years to pass before making any 
inquiries—and did not have a settlement of accounts 
until 1887. As the money was made in the South, 
and he had no family living that needed support, 
he concluded that the right disposition to make of 
it, was to use it in providing for the education of 
the Negroes there. 
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After the close of a public meeting held at 
Parkerville, Pa., a few weeks since (one of those 
which have grown out of the concern of our late 
Yearly Meeting), a person who had attended it, 
and had probably been sensible of the spiritual 
life with which it was favored, asked one of the 
members of the meeting, Why Friends did not 
hold such meetings every week ? adding, that if 
they were held, he would attend them. 

What reply was made to the query, we do not 
fully know ; but the first thought that occurs in 
reference to the subject is, that such meetings 
can only be held properly and profitably, as the 
Head of the Church impresses the minds of his 
servants with a sense of duty in that direction, 
and opens the way for the accomplishment of 
the service. He alone knows the hearts of the 
people, and what will most effectually promote 
the spread of his kingdom among men ; there- 
fore, there can be no wiser course followed 
by those who love Him and his cause, than to 
wait on Him for direction, both when to move 
in the holding of such meetings ; and, when they 
are convened, how to hold them to his honor. 

The spiritual growth of men—their progress 
in that knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent, which is eternal life—de- 
pends on their individual communing with Him, 
and yielding themselves unreservedly to the 
operation of his saving Grace; far more than on 
having the feelings frequently excited by the 
eloquence of man, or even by messages which 
may be delivered with Gospel authority. The 
end of true ministry is to awaken people from a 
state of indifference, and to turn their attention 
to the Heavenly Teacher in their own minds. 
It is one of the great dangers attending a stated 
ministry, that the hearers are prone to rely upon 
it for spiritual refreshment, instead of laboring 
to draw near in spirit to the unfailing Source of 
life and light. A living ministry is a great bless- 
ing to the Church, and is a precious gift from its 
holy Head ; but, like other gifts, those who par- 
take of its ministrations may not make the best 
use of them, but may so depend upon them as to 
neglect that individual exercise which is needful 
for their spiritual health. 

We suppose that he who asked, Why Friends 
did not hold such public meetings every week ? 
had the opportunity, if he wished, of mecting 
regularly with those Friends, who twice a week 
convene in their meeting-house for the purpose 
of performing Divine worship. If all such per- 
sons, who are in measure awakened, could be 
brought to see that the Spirit of God is the only 
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source of spiritual life and health; and that its 

ower may be felt to perform its blessed offices 
in the heart, without the intervention of any 
man ; there would be ground to hope for a true 
revival of religion. 


An unknown correspondent sends a commu- 
nication from Iowa, to which no name is at- 
tached, expressing the desire that both “ mem- 
bers of the Church,” and those outside of its fold, 
should see the necessity there is for all of us “ to 
lay up our treasures in Heaven,” and not have 
their time and thoughts absorbed in laying up 
earthly treasures. 

We do not feel bound to publish anonymous 
communications, but in this case, we can endorse 
the concern of the writer, who, in support of his 
views, refers to several passages in the New Tes- 
tament, from which the following are selected : 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for 
yourselves treasures in Heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through and steal.” “ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” Matt. vi. 19, 20, 24. 

“ For what is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” Matt. 
xvi. 26. 

“The cares of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, and the lusts of other things en- 
tering in, choke the word, and it becometh un- 
fruitful.” Mark iv. 19. 

And in the 12th chapter of Luke, the parable 
of the rich man whose ground brought forth 
plentifully ; and the advice which our Saviour 
gave to his disciples, “ Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat ; neither for the body what 
ye shall put on,” “but rather seek ye the king- 
dom of God.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Sratres.—The Department of State has 
been officially informed of the condemnation and sei- 
zure by the Haytien Prize Court, of the American 
steamship Haytien Republic. The condemnation was 
pronounced on Eleventh Month 8rd. The following 
day the United States Minister protested against the 
proceedings, alleging that the Prize Court was illegally 
constituted, and appealed to a higher court. He also 
advised the captain of the seized vessel to refuse to 
surrender the craft. The United States man-of-war 
Boston arrived on the scene the same day to support 
the protest of the United States Minister. 

The Cunard steamer Umbria, which arrived at 
Queenstown on First-day evening, made the fastest 
eastward run on record. Her corrected time was 6 
days, 2 hours and 55 minutes. 

An interesting astronomical expedition is being fitted 
out at Harvard College for a two-fold purpose. The 
first in order of time will be an expedition to California 
for observation of the total eclipse of the sun on First 
Month Ist, 1889. Immediately after the eclipse one 
of the corps of observers will proceed to Peru, taking 
with him a part of the apparatus. He will be joined 
later by others, and the work will then be entered 
upon, which has been a year or more in contempla- 
tion, of making a complete survey of the southern 
heavens. 

The State of West Virginia has chosen Democratic 
Presidential Electors. 

It is now estimated that not less than a million dol- 
lars changed hands in Indiana alone on the result of 
the election. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, the organ of the 
business community in New York city, and politically 
Democratic, declares in a leader against the proposed 
continuance of the tariff agitation, and urges the Demo- 
crats to join Republicans in abolishing all internal 
revenue laws. 

Forty-two dead bodies have been taken from the fire 
in Rochester, noticed in last week’s Summary. The en- 
gineer of the burned works has been arrested on sus- 
picion of having set fire to the building. 
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An earthquake occurred in California on the 18th 
instant. The University of California reported the 
shock to have been the severest since 1871. In some 
places children are said to have rolled out of their 
cradles. 

A telegram from Albuquerque, New Mexico, says 
the grass in that region is shorter than it has been for 
five years, and a hard winter will cause a loss of mil- 
lions of dollars to stock growers. All the cattle ship- 
ped up to date have been corn fed, and the supply of 
corn is running low. 

Springfield, Ohio, has a bread inspector. 

Seventy new cases of yellow fever and twelve deaths, 
were reported at Jacksonville, Fla., for the week end- 
ing Eleventh Month 19th. The disease has appeared 
in a virulent form in South Jacksonville, across the 
St. John’s River, where a number of cases are reported. 

An order has been made by Judge Allison, dividing 
the Twenty-fifth and Twenty-eighth Wards in this city, 
on the lines reported by the Commissioners appointed 
by the Ccurt and ratified by residents of the two wards 
at the recent election. Part of the former Twenty-fifth 
Ward becomes the Thirty-third Ward, and part of the 
former Twenty-eighth Ward is now the Thirty-second. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 354, an in- 
crease of 20 over the previous week, and a decrease of 
18 compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 184 were males and 170 females: 40 

died of consumption ; 32 of pneumonia; 21 of old age; 
19 of diseases of the heart; 18 of diphtheria; 18 of 
convulsions; 11 of cancer; 11 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 10 of paralysis and 9 of typhoid 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 1073; coupon, 1083; 
4’s, 128; currency 6’s, 121 a 131. 

Cotton was quiet but steady at 10} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super- 
fine, $3.75 a $4; do., do., extras, $4 a $4.25; No. 2 
winter family, $4.56 a $4.60; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.75 a $5; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.75; 
Ohio, clear, $5 a $5.50; do., straight, $5.50 a $5.75; 
Indiana, clear, $5 a $5.50; do., straight, $5.50 a $5.75; 
St. Louis and Southern [linois, clear, $5 a $5.50; do. 
do., straight, $5.50 a $5.75 ; winter patent, fair to choice, 
$6 a $6.75; Minnesota, clear, $5 a $5.75; do., straight, 
$5.85 a $6.50; do., patent, $6.50 a $7.15. Rye flour 
was weak and lower; 100 barrels sold at $3.80 per 
barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.05} a $1.05}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 50 a 51 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 33} ets. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 ets.; 
medium, 4 a 44 cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 
a 34 cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 4} cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 25 a 3} cts. Lambs, 4a 
6} cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos 7{ a 8 cts; fair Westerns, 
73 a 7} cts.; common Westerns, 7} a 7} cts.; roughs, 
7 ets. 

Milch calves were active and higher at 34 a 7 cts. 

Milch cows were fairly active at $30 a $60. 

ForeIGN.—In the House of Commons on the even- 
ing of the 19th instant, Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Madden, in the absence of Balfour, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who is ill, brought in the bill to further facili- 
tate the purchase by tenants of land in Ireland by add- 
ing £5,000,000 to the amount applicable under the 
Ashbourne act. 

In explaining the proposed measure, Madden de- 
scribed the Ashbourne act as a great success. There 
had been, he said, 14,338 signed agreements for the 
purchase of land, of which 8632 had been completed. 
There were only two courses open to the Government. 
One was to abandon the scheme of land purchase, and 
the other was to extend the act. The fact that the act 
had been a conspicuous success justified the Govern- 
ment in seeking to enlarge its operations. 

W. E. Gladstone moved the following amendment 
to the Government proposal: “ That in lieu of voting 
£5,000,000, it is expedient, in view of the lamentable 
sufferings arising from recent evictions in Ireland, to 
extend the land law of 1887 so as to empower the 
Courts to reduce or cancel arrears of rents that are 
found to be excessive.” 

The Berlin Post of the 16th, says: ‘‘ The increase of 
France’s military forces brings us nearer to war. This 
increase is being made at a rate with which the peace 
powers are scarcely able to keep pace. The same re- 
mark may be applied to Russia, the increase of whose 
military strength cannot be explained as a defensive 
measure.” 

It is denied emphatically in Russian Government 








circles, that the new changes in the organization of the 
troops in Western Russia have a warlike interest. The 
object of the movement, it is declared, is merely to de- 
velop the defences necessary to preserve a military 
balance as compared with the forces maintained by 
neighboring powers. 

Zanzibar, Eleventh Month 16th.—British officers 
boarded the Belgian steamer Brabo off the coast to- 
day, and found that she was carrying 400 slaves, who 
were destined for the Congo. The British took awa: 
two slaves, who swore that they had been forcibl 
kidnapped, and allowed the vessel to proceed. The 
mode of obtaining slaves appears to be to make ad- 
vances to the owners to enable them to purchase 
others. The incident has caused a scandal, it having 
been found that arrangements for the traffic were 
made through a former Belgian consul. 

A very heavy shock of earthquake was felt in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, at 35 minutes past 2 o'clock, on 
the afternoon of the 16th instant. The people rushed 
from their houses panic-stricken. 

Our State Department is advised of the appearance 
of yellow fever at Palma Island, one of the Canaries, 

In a despatch from Quebec, the Public Ledger, of this 
city, says:—“L Electeur, the organ of the Provincial 
Government, and supposed to represent the French 
Canadian sentiment in Canada, has made a decided 
sensation by publishing an article in which it points 
out the advantages of annexation over Imperial federa- 
tion, a possible contingency. It argues that annexation 
would entail scarcely any change. The Provinces 
would retain their present limits, they would enter 
the Union as States, whatever might be the extent of 
their respective territories and the disproportion be- 
tween them and disproportion already existing in the 
United States; Prince Edwards Island becoming the 
Delaware of Canada. The Federal debt of $300,000,000 
would be a mere drop in the bucket at Washington. 
The militia would be reorganized on the economical 
plan of the other States, and the army of customs 
officers would vanish. The article will probably begin 
a movement among the French for annexation to the 
States.” 


NOTICES. 

A meeting of Friends’ Teachers’ Association will be 
held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, on 
Twelfth Mo. Ist, 1888, at 2 Pp. M. 

Program: 

1. Preparatory English.—Francis B. Gummere. 

2. Character Training in Schools.— Henry N. Hoxie. 
3. Relation of Exercise to Study.—Prof. Ladd. 

To be followed by discussion. 


Wantep. — A Superintendent and Matron for 
Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned. 

Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio. 
Hannah Tatum, 2 ™ ° 
John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 


WantTeED.—An enterprising Friend with family to 
take charge of a Delaware County Dairy Farm. 
Address, THe FRIEND. 


Diep, Ninth Mo. 30th, 1888, Ann C., wife of Isaac 
C. Evans, in the 74th year of her age, a beloved mem- 
ber and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. In 
her exemplary quiet walk, she was a good example, a 
consistent and useful member of society ; and we be- 
lieve she stood faithfully in her allotment as a loving, 
faithful wife, and a devoted mother to her children, 
endeavoring to bring them up in the “ nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord.” She was long an invalid, con- 
fined at home, and passed through much physical suf- 
fering, which she bore with quiet patience. During 
her lingering illness, she was preserved in a sweet 
frame of mind, though longing to depart, yet patient- 
ly waiting all the appointed time, until the wedding- 
garment was completed, and her Heavenly Father was 
pleased to say, “It is enough.” She was favored with 
a peaceful, quiet dismissal, and we humbly trust, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, she has 
been permitted to enter into the glorious rest of the 
righteous. The precious promise revives, as applicable 
to her, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” : 

——, on the 24th of Tenth Month, 1888, at his resi- 
dence near Medford, N. J., CHartes W111, in the 
63rd year of his age, a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
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